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Introduction 



This atlas provides basic informa- 
tion about the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 
NATO is the institutional form, 
and the common name, of the North 
Atlantic Alliance established by the 
treaty signed in 19U9. The atlas con- 
sists of 19 displays illustrating 
NATO's membership and structure, 
military strength, mtwihers' role in 
tvorld affairs, and relations with 
the Sonet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact. 

NATO urns formed in resjmnse 
to growing concern for the security 
of Western Europe after World 
War 11 By 19*8, the Soriet Union— 
the strongest military pouter on the 
continent— had consolidated com- 
munist rule throughout Eastern 
Eurojw and prevented a peace 
treaty reestablishing a unified and 
democratic Germany, Articles 51 
and 52 of the United Nations 
Charter recognized respectively the 
right of self defense and the righ t to 
form regional senirity arrange- 
ments. The IH8 Brussels Pact 
established a West European 



alliance among Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, and the 1949 
North Atlantic Treaty signed in 
Washington extended the area of 
Western collective security to five 
other European countries arid to 
Canada and the United States. 

From the beginning, NATO was 
intended to promote political and 
economic collaboration as tvell as 
military defense. The permanent 
representatives on the North Atlan- 
tic Council, the organizations prin- 
cipal body, discuss a full range of 
international issues. NATO sup- 
ports research programs in science 
and the physical environment and 
closely follows international 
economic developments. Outside the 
formal organization, legislators 
from all members have formed the 
North Atlantic Assembly to confer 
on common problems and present 
their findings to the council. 

NATO follows a policy of deter- 
rence. Its armed forces must be 
strong enough to discourage aggrt 
sion and ward off attack. This 
policy involves the strategy of resist- 
ing invasion as far forward as 
jwssible and the doctrine of flexible 
response, sailing for the ability to 
counter all levels of potential ag- 
gression. Flexible response requires 



conventional (non-nuclear) ground, 
sea, and air forces; short- and 
intermediate-range nuclear forces in 
Europe; and (as the ultimate deter- 
rent) the U.S. strategic nuclear 
force. 

NATO is a vehicle for Western 
efforts to reduce East-West tensions 
and the level of armaments. For ex- 
ample, it urns a NATO proposal 
that led in 197,1 to the negotiations 
with the Warsaw Poet on mutual 
and balanced force reductions 
(MBFR) concerning conventional 
strength in Central Europe. And in 
1979, while deciding to improve its 
intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) in order to balance Warsaw 
Pact deployments, NATO also called 
for arms control talks— the U.S.- 
Soiriet INF negotiations— to reduce 
deployment of these weapons on both 
sides. 



Authored by Harry F. Young 

Editing, Design, and Production: 
Colleen Sussman 
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NATO: Membership and Area 



The North Atlantic Treaty was signed 
by the Pnited States, Canada, anil 10 
Kurt»(K*an countries cm April 4, 1949. 
The treaty established the North Atlan- 
tic Council as its principal organ, which 
first met in September IWH and, set- 
ting up subsidiary bodies, launched the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). 

The treaty provided that any other 
European state could, by unanimous 
agreement, lie invited to join the 
alliance, and that any member could 
withdraw u|K»n 1 years notice after the 



treaty had been in existence for more 
than 20 years. Four countries have 
since joined the alliance, but none has 
withdrawn. 

AH members are obliged to come to 
the assistance of any member under 
military attack* But membership does 
not entail uniform participation. Iceland 
has no armed forces; Denmark and Nor- 
way do not permit foreign troops to be 



stationed on their soil permanently in 
peacetime (except, as to Denmark, in 
Greenland); and France (since 1966) and 
Spain do not take part in the integrated 
military command structure. 

Defense obligations under the treaty 
extend to members' home territory and 
to the North Atlantic islands under 
their jurisdiction north of the Tropic of 
Cancer. Colonial possessions and other 
dependencies outside this area are not 
covered. 



ER1C2 




Earth's c*T- 
cumfartrrct tt 
Equator— &J00 
mUas 

Washington, D.C.,to 
Parts— 3£00 milts 

Arctio Clrcit to 
Trupio of 

Cam*— 5£DG m)f*s 

Norm Pofa to Tropic < 
of Cwe*r-4*00 
mU*s 

Bonn to 

Ankara— 1,475 mitts 



The North Atlantic 




Treaty Organization 




umtmn 

(with yMtr of 


(thousand*. 






MHW 1983) taW •COM 






mttf-1963) 


Belgium (1049) 


9385 


95 


Canada (1948) 


24,882 


83 


Denmark (1949) 


5,115 


31 


France (1949) 


54,6.4 


493 


Germany, Federal 






Republic of 






(1955) 


61,543 


495 


Greece (1952) 


9,896 


185 


Iceland (1949) 


236 


no 






forces 


Italy (1949) 


56,345 


373 


Luxembourg 






(1949) 


366 


0.7 


Netherlands 






(1949) 


14,374 


103 


Norway (1949) 


4,131 


43 


Portugal (1949) 


10,008 


64 


Spain (1962) 


3&234 


347 


Turkey (1952) 


49,115 


969 


United Kingdom 






(1949) 


56,008 


321 


United States 






(1949) 


234,193 


2,138 



NATO and the Warsaw Pact 



NATO was established to provide a 
system of collective security for Euro- 
pean countries outside the area of 
Soviet control Italy's charter member- 
ship and the admission of Greece and 
Turkey in 1952 were a natural exten- 
sion of NATO's scope to the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1950. after South Korea was in- 
vaded, NATO adopted the forward 
strategy of listing attack as far to 
the east as possible and decided that 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
(F.R.G.) should be included in the 



Western defensive system. Established 
in 1949, tht F.R.G. was then still under 
Western military occupation. 

Admitted to NATO in 1955, the 
F.R.G. agreed not to produce or use 
atomic, bacteriological, or chemical 
weapons and renounced the use of force 
to achieve German reunification. 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States retained their rights, 
derived from World War II, relating to 
Berlin and Germany as a whole. 



The Warsaw Pact was concluded in 
1955 after the F.R.G. joined NATO. 
The ostensible purpose was to counter 
the threat of a remilitarized West Ger- 
many. In fact, the parties were already 
integrated into the Soviet military 
system through standard treaties of 
alliance concluded between 1945-48 and 
reorganization of their armed forces 
along Soviet lines. The pact has a joint 
command under Soviet leadership, and 
all forces come under Soviet command 
in wartime. 



Albania was a charter member of 
the Warsaw Pact. Geographically 
separated from the other parties, 
Albania severed relations with the 
Soviet Union in 1961 and formally re- 
nounced its membership in the pact in 
1968 after pact forces had repressed 
the reform movement in Czecho- 
slovakia. To justify this intervention, 
the Soviet Union elaborated the 
Brezhnev doctrine of the limited 
sovereignty of members of the socialist 
community. 
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Th*» Ul»t«»CJ S*»^*i la* <«O f 'tH Pti^/KJ tf*» rttti" 
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Warsaw Pact 





<r> thouMnd*. 
mtt-VMr 1963) 


(in thousand*. 
mtt-1983) 


Bulgaria 


8,944 


162 


Czechoslovakia 


15,420 


205 


German Demo- 
cratic Republic 


16,724 


187 


Hungary 


10,891 


105 


Poland 


38,858 


340 


Romania 


22,849 


189 


U.8.3.R. 


272,308 


5,080 



Responsibilities in NATO 



Ultimate Authority Overall Direction 



Hunter 

Qownmmntm 

Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 

Germany, Federal 

Republic of 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
United States 



Nortft 4tfifftfc Cauiwlt: 

Foreign mini ate, 3 meeting 
twice a year to consider 
matters of political and 
general concern; and 



Deft*** Hinting 
Commtttm: 

Defense ministers of coun- 
tries taking part In In- 
tegrated military structure, 
meeting twice a yean* and 



Ambassadors as permanent representatives 
on Council and Defense manning Committee. 



•France and Spatn do not take part tn NATO's integrated 
military structure France does not attend meetings of the 
Defense Planning Committee but has military missions to the 
Mrfitary Committee and Allied Command Europe Spatn does sit 
on the Defense Planning Committee and the M&tary Committee 
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Administration 



Military Advice, Plan* 
nlng, ami Guidance 



Integrated Defense end 
Military Operations 



Secretary General; 

Chairman of North Atlantic 
Council and Defense pan- 
ning Committee, and head 
of /nr# roar/one/ Staff, with 
assistant secretaries 
general for: 

Political Affaire 

Defense Planning and 
Policy 

Defense Support 

infrastructure, 
Logistics, and 
Council Operations 



WMmry Committee; 

Chiefs-of-staff meeting at 
least twice e yean and 

Permanent military repre- 
sentatives In permanent 
session 

International Military Staff 



NATO Command*: 

Allied Command Europe 
(ACE) 

Allied Command Atlantic 
(ACLANT) 

Allied Command Channel 
(ACCHAN) 

Canada-US Regional 
Planning Group 



Scientific and 
Environmental Affairs 



Burdensharing 




Although NATO countrie as sovereign 
states, have full authority to determine 
their o*"n military budgets, they all ac- 
cept the principle, Irvwn as burden- 
sharing, that each must do its part and 
assume a fair share of the costs of com- 
mon defense. 

NATO's part in the budget process 
is to establish overall needs and recom- 
mend force goals (level and quality of 
forces) for each member taking part in 
the integrated military commands. Con- 
tributions for the common infrastruc- 
ture and other joint projects are 



established by consultation. These two 
procedures set a general framework for 
national defense planning. 

NATO recognizes that no single for- 
mula can provide an exact measure of 
each country's contribution. Demands 
on national resources vary from country 
to country, and some expenditures not 
included in the defense budget— foreign 
aid, for example— may also promote in 
temational security. 





Belgium Canada Denmar* Franca F.R.G. Greece Italy Luxembourg Netrterlanda Norway Portugal Turkey U.K. U.S. 

'Spam is excluded because it |omed NATO in 1982 Ireland has no armed forces Source. ACDA. World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1972-1982. 1984 
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NATO's Integrated Commands and Infrastructure 



NATO l**gan to establish its inti'^nittfi 
military structure in 1950, following the 
invasion of South Korea. 

NATO's military integration is 
essentially a system of centralized iom 
mand to Ik» implemented in wartime. 
The forces eaeh country assigns to 
NATO remain »inder national control in 
(K'acetime and are transferred to the 
appropriate allied command only in an 
emergency. 

The allied commanders act under 
the general direction of NATO's 
Military Committee; they arc 1 resfHinsi- 
ble for prewiring for the most effective 
coordinated use of the forces in their 
regions. 



In 1950 NATO also resolved to 
create a common military infrastruc- 
ture. Construction of common facilities 
is paid fo; by the host country with 
funds contributed by all part icifia ting 
meml>ers. 

France withdrew from the in- 
tegrated military structure in ISfifl but 
takes part in NATO defense support 
and procurement programs. France also 
joins in infrastructure funding for air 
defense and warning installations. Spain 
has never participated in the integrated 
commands. (Spain joined NATO in 
1HS2.) 



Infrastructure: Seme Basic Common Facilities 



NATO Air Oafaitsa Ground Environ- 
man! (NADGE$ Radar system running 
from Nortft Cape to Turkey's eastern 
border, 

AMIstds: 220 in European NATO coun- 
tries (except France. Spain) designed for 
full, coordinated military use. 

NATO Integrated Communications 
System (NICS): Rapid communications 
for military and political authorities. 



NATO Pipeline System: Separate net- 
works in Turkey, Greece. Italy, Denmark, 
and United Kingdom, and Central Euro- 
pean Pipeline System in Belgium. France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
Netherlands 





NATO Commands: 

— — Allied Commanc Europe - 
f ] Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe (SACEUR) 

Allied Cl .imand Atlantic - 

[ J Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACl ANT) 

Allied Command Channel - 
| Allied Commander-in-Chief 
Channel (CINCHA1M) 

bhrh Canada 'J S Regional 
E£££8 Planning Group 



Note: AUted Command Europe rs divrfled into 
thret regions ■ the Norton (Norway, Denmark, 
approaches to the Raitic. and the ff f northern 
b H <J ), the Central iBelgium luxembourg the 
Netherlands and most of the F R G >. and the 
Southern (Italy, Greece. Portugal. Turkey . and 
the Mediterranet.r<) u k NATO Air Forces is a 
fourth regional subordinate command of Allied 
Command f'uropt* 
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Standardization of Weapons in NATO 



NAT** policy is to promote th* uu of 
standard and interoperable equipment 
and standard weaponry. The purpose is 
to eliminate duplication and permit the 
different national forces under in- 
tegrated command to cooperate more 
closely. Although complicated by the 
nature of the alliance— a grouping of 
sovereign states with separate hi dgets 
an ! military establishments — stand- 
ardization achieved some n Jtable 
suet esses. Some widely adopted 



weapons were developed by one country 
(the German Leopard tank, for exam- 
ple). Others are the product of joint ef- 
forts undertaken with NATO support. 
Cooperative efforts have greatly ex- 
panded since NATO's first joint project, 
a light jet fighter, in 1954. 



MurUp*e4rur>eh MOM 

(non-nuclear l cticat 
rocket) 



(mam beitJe tanej 



FtyMmg Fefcoft-F-ff 

(multipurpose combat 
aircraft) 



Franca 

F.R.Q. 

United Kingdom 
United States 




France 

United Kingdom 
United Statta 



;eyaefe>^ .; — ^-^'^^ 




-__-^ A Sa 



Belgium Norway 
Denmark , Turkey 
Netherlands United States 



la as: jj? WWSflW. 




■it MMllWllHl 



Franca 

F.R.0. 
Italy 

United Kingdom 
United Statea 




BeJpfum 
Dan mirk 

F.R.G. 
Nathartanda 



Norway 
Turkey 

UnKed Statea 
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NATO Akboma Early 
WevnlnQ 8y stern 

NATO Is in ttw final stages of inv 
plementing ttt integrated airborne 
early warning and controf system 
(AEW&Q, This Involves the use of 
radar-equlppad aircraft to detect tire 
approach of ho nite planes and 
missiles and to direct defensive ac- 
tions. Thirteen countries haw con- 
tributed funds to procure tS NATO 
E~3A aircraft, modified ground en- 
vironment, and basic faculties* Eleven 
U.K. Nimrods would make up the 
balance of the mixed force. As 
members of each E-3A crew are 
drawn from several participating coun- 
tries, tiiis is the first instance of col- 
lective equipment ownership and 
operation In NATO's history. 
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NATO-Warsaw Pact Conventional Forces 



Kiwh NATO mt?mtit-r taking jKirt in the 
integrated military structure allocates a 
certain portion of its armed forces to 
NATO, generally reserving some units 
for purely territorial duty. Almost all 
national forces remain under national 
command in fieaeetime; only in wartime 
are the NATO-allocated or -earmarked 
forces transferred to NATO's integrated 
command. Some air defense units are 
under NATO operational command in 
[K'acetime. 

Only in the F R.O. are there 
substantial NATO allocated forces from 
other countries— Belgium, Canada, 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the Tnited Suites. By agreement with 
the F.R.fl., France also maintains com- 
bat forces (at present three armored 
divisions) in (lermany. The concentra- 
tion of forces there reflects NATO's 
strategy *>f forward defense. 



Warsaw Pact forces facing NATO 
in the Central Region include the stand 
ing armed forces of the German 
Democratic Republic ((i.D.R.), 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland and the 
Soviet trw>ps based in these countries. 
(I.D.R. forces are permanently and 
directly sutxirdinated to the Soviet 
military command in Germany, whereas 
other Warsaw Pact forces are osten- 
sibly under joint command. Romania is 
the only pact meml>er that keeps its 
forces under tight national control. 

The United States is the only 
NATO meml>er that has more than 
liaison forces in NATO countries other 
than the F.R.G. 




Conventional Fore* Comparisons In Pisco and Rapidly Daployablt 1 



NATO: I 1 Northern 
Warsaw Pact I I Region 



I Centra! I 
| | Region j 



112 



Divisions 



2M75 



Southern 
Region 

1MCS 



116 



13,415 



MSB 



t«o 



1M20 




10,820 



520 f 



2,400 



10,270 



Tanks 



Artillery/Mortar 



Northern and 
Central Regions 




FiQhttr-fcomters 



•Regions ate NATO designations 



Source NATO. NATO and ttw Warsaw 

Pact Force Comparisons. 1984 



U.S. Forces in NATO Europe 1 



Country 


Amy 


Navy 


MwtacCorp* 


Air Force 


Tola* 


Belgium 


1,387 


117 


29 


663 


2,196 


F.R.G. 


212,452 


329 


84 


39,000 


252*530 


Greece 


553 


447 


14 


2,664 


3,678 


Greenland (Den.) 








345 


345 


Iceland 


2 


1.879 


112 


1.206 


3.199 


Italy 


4,325 


4.457 


271 


5,160 


14,219 


Netherlands 


779 


16 


9 


1,917 


2,721 


Norway 


38 


40 


16 


130 


222 


Portugal 


75 


387 


13 


1,191 


1^88 


Spain 


19 


4,288 


202 


5.205 


9,714 


Turkey 


1,326 


82 


19 


3,611 


5,238 


United Kingdom 


220 


2.290 


369 


25,681 


28.560 


Tor At 


221,174 


14,332 


1.138 


•7,644 


3SS|2Sa 



'Countries with 100 or more U S military 
members as of March 31. 1964 



Source Department of Defense, 
Defense. September 1964 



□ Major U S and other NATO 
ground forces in place 

□ NATO: chiefly or exclusively na- 
tional ground forces 

[ } Countries with U S air bases 



□ Soviet and other pact 
forces in place 

| | Soviet forces only (U S S R 

I 1 western military districts) 

I l Non-Soviet pact forces only 



Transatlantic Deployment and Logistics 



NATO recognises that in an emergency 
its inplare forces in Europe would re- 
quire rapid reinforcement from North 
America and the United Kingdom, 

The t\S. goal is to increase t T .S. 
forces in Kurojie to 10 Army divisions 
and suf»|Htrting Air Fom« squadrons 
and 1 Marine amphibious brigade within 
10 days of a decision to reinforce. 

To sf>eed up deployment, the United 
States has a program. largely com- 
pleted, for pre|K>sitioning supplies and 
equipment for six divisions in the 
Northern and Central Regions, The 
Canadian Air/Sea Transportable 
Brigade also has prepositioned some 
equipment in Norway. 

The Canadian Air/Sea Transpor- 
table Brigade and Canadian aircraft are 
reaily for in t mediate deployment. The 
l intt il Kingdom has three brigades 
within the count r ready for rapid 
deployment tn (iermaf-v. and Portugal 
is prepared to send one hngad< to nor 
them Italy. 

NATO also has established the 
Allied Command Kurope Mobile Force 
(AMF) for rapid deployment to NATO's 
Kurnpean flanks or other exposed 
areas, AMF if a multinational force 
consisting of air-transportable battalions 
and tactical air squadrons provided by 
several memU'rs. 

Though not taking |>art in the in- 
tegrated command structure, France, in 
a recent reorganization of its armed 
forces, is creating a rapid action force 
of some 17.000 members capable of 
rapid deployment within Kuro[>e as well 
as overseas. 




Rapidly deployabie 
reinforcements 

□ Preposif toning of U S or 
Canadian equipment 

Sealanes for transport of per- 
sonnel, eauipment. and supplies 



Distances: 

Norfolk to Antwerp 3.800 mites 

Norfolk to Trondheim 3,800 miles 

Luxembourg to Trondheim 900 miles 

Luxembourg to Ankara 1,450 miles 

U S S R, western border to 

G.D.R western border 500 miles 
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Strategic Nuclear Forces 



The U.S. strategic nuclear force is 
NATO's ultimate deterrent and must, 
therefore, be able to inflict unacceptable 
damage upon a potential aggressor. To 
counter Soviet improvements over the 
last decade, the United States has 
begun to modernize its strategic forces. 
The United States consults with the 
other NATO allies at the highest level 
on the U.S. -Soviet strategic arms re- 



duction efforts. NATO policy is to en- 
courage verifiable agreements that 
would maintain the deterrent and re* 
duce the risk of nuclear war* 

France and the United Kingdom 
possess independent nuclear forces 
capable of retaliation in the event of 
Soviet attack. 



U.S.-Sovi*f Strategic Anns: MoctomHy Compared' 
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The modification series for Soviet intercontinental and submarine- launched ballistic 
missiles is shown m parentheses— for exampie 5*5-19(3). SS-N-18(2) 
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Source Data from NATO, NATO and /he fcVarsa* Pacf Fo/ce Comparisons. 1984 
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Intermediate-range and Short-range Nuclear Forces 



NATO also has intermediate range 
nuclear forces (INF) and short range 
nuclear forces (SNF), which are 
deployed in Kurupt* in order to provide 
an essential link U-tween the alliance's 
eon vent innal deterrent and tht* I'.S. 
strategic nuclear deterrent. INF include 
land-liased missile systems of less than 
intercontinental range ami aircraft 
capable of delivering nuclear warheads, 
SNF consist of tulie artillery and short 
range missiles, 

In the l 4 J7Us the Warsaw Pact 
miKlernized its air defenses. At the 
same time the Soviet I'niofi liegan to 
improve its longer range intermediate- 
range nuclear forces (LR1NF) by 
deploying the SS *J0 missile, a highly 
accurate mobile missile with three in- 
dependently targetable warheads ana a 
range of 2,7ItM S.llHt miles. NATO's 
resfwmse to this threat was the 1 t#Tt# 
dual track division calling for deploy 
rnent «»f I'.S. Pershing II missiles and 
ground-launched cruise missiles 
((iLOls) beginning at the end of VJH'A 
ami for l\S. Soviet negotiations t < » 
reduce INF deployment. 

The INF talks U'gan in Novemlier 
IWI. The Soviets walked out in 
Novemlrr iHKi. N ATO deployments 
began at the end of IiW3 ir accordance 
with the I *#7*f decision. 

The United States wishes to set 
global limits on LKIN'F. as these highly 
mobile and transportable missiles also 
fwise a threat to U.S. friends and allies 
in Asia, 
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Planned deployment of GLCMs 
and Pershing II missiles (latter 
m FRG only) 

V SS - 20 ranges from possible site 
\ in Soviet Urals Military District 

J Pershing II range 
J J GLCM range 

| | NATO 

| 1 'Warsaw Pact 
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NATO-Warsaw Pact riaval Forces 



NATO's geography— territory divided 
by the Atlantic Ocean and coasts ap- 
proachable from ice-free seas — creates 
the need for durable logistics, land- 
based air cover, a long-range am- 
phibious landing capability, and a 
strong defense against submarines. 

NATO has larger naval forces than 
the Warsaw Pact in the North Atlantic 
and the seas bordering Europe. But in 
1983 the Warsaw Pact had a force of 
142 long-range submarines and 700 
land-based tactical and support aircraft 
capable of operating over vital NATO 
sealanes. Warsaw Pact naval forces also 



can threaten Norway's northern coast, 
Turkey's Black Sea coast, and NATO's 
eastern Mediterranean sealanes. The 
Soviet high seas fleet can operate in 
sealanes from the South Atlantic, the 
Persian Gulf, and the China Sea. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom are the only countries taking 
part in the integrated military structure 
that have naval forces outside the 
NATO area, France has a s bstantial 
naval presence in the Indian Ocean. 
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NATO naval ftases 

Soviet home naval 
bases in Europe 

Soviet overseas 
naval facilities in or 
near NATO waters 
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Coastal ice 
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NATO Members 9 Military Presence Outside the NATO Area 



Some NATO members have military 
forces outside the treaty area (in addi- 
tion to those serving with UN 
peacekeeping unite' French, Dutch, and 
U.K. overseas de* »nts reflect 
obligations sterr * .rr a the colonial 
era. 

French fo* s overseas are concen- 
trated in the former colony of Djibouti 
(independent since 1977) and the island 
of Reunion (a French overseas depart- 
ment). France has small detachments in 



four of the African countries with which 
it has bilateral defense agreements. 

The United Kingdom withdrew from 
all military bases east of Suez (except 
Hong Kong) in 1971 but remains a part- 
ner in the Australia, New Zealand, U.K. 
(ANZUK) arrangement for the defense 
of Malaysia and Singapore. The 
Netherlands has token military forces in 
the Netherlands Antilles (an 
autonomous part of the Netherlands 
realm). 

U.S. bases overseas, outside the 
NATO area, are governed by mutual 



defense treaties with Japan, South 
Korea, and the Philippines; the 1977 
Panama Canal Treaty; the 1903 agree- 
ment with Cuba on Guantanamo; and 
the 1966 agreement with the United 
Kingdom on Diego Garcia. 

NATO recognizes that its vita! in- 
terests may be served by its members' 
involvement in other regions. In 1980 
the defense ministers agreed to con- 
sider special measures to compensate 
for a possible diversion of NATO- 
allocated U.S. forces to Southwest Asia. 



Naval bases outside NATO area: 

sir U.S. 

%!; French 

US. forces 
A U.K. forces 
1 # ) French forces 
[ 1 French military advisers 

[ | U.K. military advisers 

□ U.S. security assistance 
personnel 
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Soviet-bloc Military Presence in Third World 



Soviet deployment outside the Warsaw In 1981 Warsaw Pact countries had 
Pact area began with the dispatch of more than 18 v 000 military technicians in 
troops to Cuba in 1962. Soviet-bloc Third World countries. Cuba had more 
military presence in the Third World than 39,000. These technicians service 
now includes substantial combat forces and train local personnel in the use of 
from the Soviet Union, Cuba, and Viet- Soviet-bloc military equipment pur- 
nam. In Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia, chased by these countries; organize and 
and Kampuchea these troops are en* train armed forces; and, in some coun- 
gaged against indigenous forces. tries, provide operational guidance 




NATO-Warsaw Pact Military Expenditures 



The figures for military expenditures 
art* for all forces and facilities, not only 
those in or assigned to Europe. The 
jnTcentage of the gross national prod- 
uct (UNI') that is consumed by military 
expenditures is one indicator of the 
military burden on the national 
economy. 



Source ACDA World Mtlttdry t xpertdtturvb, dfid 
Arm: U,wstt^s 19/? 198? 1984 
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West European and North Atlantic Economic Cooperation 



Military cooperation was but one part 
of a general strategy to secure peace 
and prosjierity. Economic cooperation 
*as equally important and was already 
underway when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed in 194H. Article 2 of 
the treaty required mcmliers to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and encourage 
economic collatioration. 

The European Recovery Program, 
or Marshall Plan, was initiated in 1H47 
to speed up fiostwar recovery with the 
help of American aid. (The Soviet Union 
refused to take part in this program 
and prevented its extension to Eastern 
Kuro|x-.) The body set up to administer 
Marshall Plan funds, the Organization 
for KurojK'an Economic Cooperation, 
was replaced in I960 by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic i v oo|>cration and 
Development (OECD), which included 
Canada and the Cnited Suites. Now en 
conif«issing all industrial democracies, 
the OECD seeks to promote world 
trade and economic growth and improve 
economic assistance to the Thin! World. 

The Eurofiean Communities (EC) is 
the main achievement of postwar ef 
forts for West Euroj>ean unity. 
Established in VMu to mmline the coal 
and steel, atomic, and common market 
communities set up in the 1950s, the 
EC has the authority to conclude bind 
ing economic agreements. It also pro 
vides for regular meetings of its 
members' foreign ministers. 

Since 11*75. leaders of the major in- 
dustrial democracies have held yearly 
economic summits. Participants now in- 
clude Japan and six NATO countries — 
Canada. France, the F.K.C, Italy, the 
I 'rnted Kingdom, and the Cnited 
States The EC also is represented. 
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NATO-Warsaw Pact Trade 



NATO favors the development of trade 
with Warsaw Fact countries on com- 
mercially sound terms and in items that 
do not contribute to Soviet military 
strength. The Coordinating Committee 
for Export Controls (COCOM), compris- 
ing NATO countries (except Iceland and 
Spain) and Japan, meets periodically to 
review the list of items embargoed for 
sale to Warsaw Pact countries because 
of their military potential. 



Neither grouping must import 
goods from the other in order to sub 
sist. But Warsaw Pact economies have 
come to rely on NATO countries for 
foodstuffs and high technology, while 
NATO countries have found it 
economical to import fuels, industrial 
raw materials, and other goods from 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Petroleum and natural gas account 
for more than half of total Soviet ex- 
ports to NATO countries, and comple- 



tion of the Siberian gas pipeline to 
Western Europe should greatly increase 
this share. Gold and precious metals are 
next in importance. Some commodities 
exported to NATO countries are not 
truly in surplus but are sold to acquire 
convertible currencies needed to pur- 
chase technology and goods in short 
supply. 



Trad* Wtth Mttnbifi of Otter Grouping (percentage of t*u tomgn trade; 
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NATO Overseas Import Dependency 



Although NATO countries are self- 
sufficient in coal, iron ore, nickel, ami 
some cither minerals, they must import 
a large share of their current consump- 
tion of bauxite and alumina, chromite, 
copper, phosphates, and tin. Non-NATO 
sources provide ail the needs of NATO 
countries for industrial diamond and 
almost all their needs for manganese 
ores and platinum group metals. 

Since the Arab oil embargo of 1973, 
the larger industrialized members of 
NATO have greatly reduced their 
dejiendenry on oil as a source of 
energy. Gas and oil production within 
the alliance also has risen substantially, 
due largely to development of the North 
Sea fields. Rut most members still de- 
fend on non-NATO sources for a large 
share of the (tetroleum they consume. 



Dsptndsncy on Atoft"MATO 
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Total 
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countries 


48 


21 


Canada 


19 
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Franc* 


05 


44 


Federal Republic 






of Germany 


60 


26 


Italy 


98 


61 


United Kingdom 


38 


13 


Unltad States 


32 


11 


Other NATO 






countries 


52 


50 



Note: The United Kingdom is a net oil exporter 
but tor economic reasons imports to*er grade 
crudes to meet its heavy product demand 

Sources for table Calculations based on OfcCD 
Quarterly Oil and Gas Statistics 1984. and BP 
Statistical Review of Energy, 1984 




Warsaw Pact Overseas Import Dependency 



Thr Warsaw Fact is much less depend 
t»nt than NATO on raw materials from 
the Third World and other non NATO 
countries. The Soviet Union is well en- 
dowed with natural resources— 
including the minor metals important 
for modern rocketry, aeronautics, and 
nuclear energy— and supplies most of 
the industrial raw materials consumed 
by other Warsaw Pact countries. The 
share of Third World trade in the total 
nonblm* trade of individual Warsaw 
Pact countries ranges from 6% to 15%. 
(For Romania, the exception. Third 
World trade *.s about one-quarter of 
total foreign trade ) 

The Soviet Union and its allies are 
helping to develop mineral industries in 
some Asian, African, and Latin 



American countries in exchange for a 
share of production. But imports from 
the Third World do not necessarily in- 
dicate an absolute deficiency or true im- 
port dependency. Middle Eastern and 
North African oil imported by pact 
countries in exchange for weapons and 
other assistance is less than the 
petroleum the Soviet Union exports to 
Western Europe. 

Weapons are the leading Warsaw 
Pact export to the Third World, fol- 
lowed by machinery and industrial 
equipment. 



Soviet Import Reliance: 
Sateetad Minerals and Metals, 
From Sourcae Otftar Than 
Warsaw Part, 1088 
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Source R Levfne. Mming Annual Review. 1984 
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NATO Members and Other Mutual Security Pacts 



France, Turkey, the I'tuted Kingdom. 
:uui the I'nited State* are NATO 
mrmliers that have joined other 
regional security pacts. 

The Crtited States is party to the 
P.* 17 Inter American Treaty of 
Keciprocal Assistance iHiu Treaty), the 
first regional security arrangement 
haseri on Article f»U of the l ! N Charter. 
The I'nited States also I *■ longs to the 



HtfiU Security Treaty Between 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Unitc*«i 
States (ANZUS) for the Pacific area. 

France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States are parties to the 
IWM Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty (SEATO). Although the treaty 
organization was dishandnd in 1975. 
treaty ohligations are still in effect. 
Pakistan withdrew in 1973. France 
maintains an inactive status. 

Turkey and the United Kingdom 
were mernl>ers of the 1955 Baghdad 



Pact, renamed Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (CENTO) when Iraq withdrew in 
1%9. CENTO's purpose was to provide 
security for the Middle East. The 
United States did not join CENTO but 
Silt on CENTOs Economic Committee 
and Military Committee and sent an 
observer delegation to meetings of the 
CENTO Council. CENTO has been 



defunct since Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey withdrew m 1979-80. 

None of these regional security ar- 
rangements has created a permanent 
military command structure or devel- 
oped a machinery or infrastructure 
comparable to NATO's. 
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Molt: Cuba was excluded from the infer American Defense 
Board m 1982 Pakistan withdrew from SEATO in 1973 
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